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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 

CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST AND PAUL MONROE. 



Ethical Aspects of Social Science. — True moral progress, thus far at least, 
has been due to only a limited extent to moral teaching, but stands in such relation to 
material progress as an effect to its cause. The new ethics will have for its aim the 
increase of human happiness. The ethical is the useful, and all science has an ethical 
basis. Pleasure and pain furnish the only tests of moral quality. Man cannot wrong 
the inorganic world ; for sensibility to pain is all that makes a moral question possible. 
The field of ethics is that of human conduct which is one species of action ; its essence 
is restraint to prevent collisions among men. Moral progress consists in a series of 
steps to reduce that friction. A knowledge of psychic and social forces constitutes the 
basis of the new ethics which must belong to social science. This science, instead of 
condemning the so-called evil propensities of human nature, deals with them as natural 
forces, not diminishing, but increasing their effect. When destructive elements are not 
atavistic, they are the products of cramped social evironment. It is the function of 
social science to remove these cramping conditions. The sociological, as opposed to 
the ethical method is to liberate instead of restrain human activity. This positive 
ethics cannot consume itself, like the negative ethics, which must die when all prevent- 
able evil disappears. The dynamic agencies of society will not become unmanagable 
because they will be directed by reason. The requisite social machinery will be devised 
for the minimizing of social friction and the utilization of social energy. — Lester F. 
Ward, International Journal of Ethics, July 1896. 

Psychology of Artistic Creation. — The purely sociological explanation of 
artistic production must be rejected, and an explanation stated in bio-psychological 
terms. It is fallacious to read into earlier stages of any process of development our 
knowledge of its results. At the beginning of an artistic development there is a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction, which leads to a vague striving after novelty, at first taking 
only a tentative form. In the end this vague striving satisfies itself in some definite 
way, and the artistic revolution is completed. Fr. Carstanjen, "Ein Versuch zur 
Psychologie des kunsterlichen Schaffens" — first paper on " Entwicklungsfaktoren 
der niederlandischen Friihrenaissance," Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophic, Erstes Heft, 1896. 

Rights and Duties. — Man at least is a teleological animal, guided by the idea 
of an end ; and the struggle is more for rights than for existence. Consciousness of 
justice is one of the most important elements in making a people strong. Man strug- 
gles partly to live, but much more to live well, which means to develop an infinity of rela- 
tions with the world. The ethical end is best described as the realization of a rational 
universe. There is no other injustice than to be balked in efforts towards the full 
development of capabilities by any other cause than the limitations of nature or the 
claim of other men to a similar development. When the objects to which we relate 
ourselves are other human beings, we have a right to certain services from them, they 
have a corresponding right to services from us. From our standpoint, the former are 
rights, the latter duties. A claim which any individual possesses may be regarded as 
conveying with it an obligation upon that individual himself. Rights and duties are 
two aspects of our powers, but they depend not only on our own powers, but on the 
nature of the things to which our powers are related. The power of ruling gives no 
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right, if there is nothing that wants to be ruled over. There are no natural rights or 
duties. They are progressive in nature. No man can leap to the goal of human per- 
fection singly. He must take the world with him ; and the world moves slowly, mak- 
ing the stages of its advance by establishing definite laws and customs. If these are 
taken merely as representing the solid part of what has hitherto been done, we may 
use it as a basis for further work. In criticising rights and obligations, it should be 
presupposed that the world is not altogether a fool. Little that is found in law or 
morals which has stood the strain of centuries of human activity is without some 
firm foundation in the nature of man. But boldness should be shown in such criticism; 
for we possess in ourselves the criterion of reason. Nothing can be accepted as a 
right or a duty if it cannot be made clear to us that it is an essential element in the 
development of a full and perfect humanity.- — J. S. Mackenzie, International Journal 
of Ethics, July 1896. 

Morality the Last of Dogmas. — Reflecting on the disappearance of religious 
dogmas which long held undisputed authority, there seems no presumption in inquir- 
ing whether morality itself is not an untenable dogma, the remnant of old superstitions. 
There is at present a tendency to place right in the foreground and duty in the back- 
ground. Actions ultimately depend upon the feelings, not upon judgment ; and feel- 
ings which, through the experiences and mental associations of the race or the indi- 
vidual, have become like an organic element of the mind, cannot be suddenly elim- 
inated, when it is discovered that their promptings are contrary to reason. A constant 
recurrence of the same feeling through a series of generations, or a long period of 
individual life, produces organic alterations in the nervous centers, which it requires 
the reaction of an opposite feeling or of a corrected judgment for a long time to 
retransform. While the process of reorganization is going on, judgment will be 
overruled by feeling, even though the legitimacy of the authority of the latter is denied 
by the subject who obeys it. But evidently a feeling will finally be organized cor- 
responding to the judgment, and the opposite feeling will disappear. Morality, with 
its machinery of obligation and conscience, being based on feelings originated in an 
inadequate and unscientific conception of the world, is doomed to vanish under 
pressure of enlightened reason. Conscience is mainly an abstract feeling of fear of 
punishment, and is an exclusively egoistic feeling, inasmuch as it is a painful state 
experienced by the individual exclusively on his own account. It is impossible that 
conscience and allied feelings will continue after their illusory foundation has been 
exposed. — Antonio Llano, Philosophical Review, July 1896. 

Ethics from a Practical Standpoint. — The method of hedonism is the only 
one that will prove effective when used by the moral teacher. In making calculations 
with regard to our future lives, we cannot have a distinct idea as to how far our feel- 
ings will be altered ; yet we are aware that a certain change may be expected, and 
may frequently forsee it. Calculations in respect of general happiness take into 
account only general lines of conduct, and are hence possible. Although hedonic 
calculations are difficult and uncertain, we have no rival ethical road that leads to 
more certain conclusions. "Self-realization" is no solution whatever, Muirhead's 
definition of self-realization as " loyalty to the duties of the good parent and honest 
citizen," supplies no workable method, because of the endless disputes as to what con- 
stitutes the good parent and honest citizen. According to Spencer's plan we should 
have to encounter all the difficulties involved in formulating the details of the absolute 
ethics, along with the uncertainty of decisions on the nearest approximations suited to 
the time when the formulation is taking place. If we should dispense with a direct 
estimation of happiness and misery, we should fetter the human intellect ; for it is 
only by our being able to apply the utilitarian test, that we can preserve ethical free- 
dom of thought. Hedonic instruction should include an enumeration of probable 
good and bad consequences of our actions, particularly as they affect others, and a 
description of the formation of habits and their reaction upon our associates, showing 
how the type of society affects the individual and individual action the social type. — 
Mrs. Bain, Mind, July 1896. 
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Factory Legislation for the Protection of Women and Children in Italy. 

— In 1396 Venice passed a law placing all children employed in factories under care 
of state and protecting them against the arbitrary will of the manufacturers. Similar 
laws were passed by all the Italian republics that had attained a certain grade ot 
industrial development. The decay of industries and the rigid regulations of trade 
guilds removed all occasion for legislation until the present century. Between 1838 
and 1844 the rise of industries led certain philanthropists to consider the subject. In 
1863, the viceroy of the Lombard-Venetian kingdom issued an order prohibiting the 
employment of children under nine years of age in factories, and, where the work was 
dangerous, under fourteen years. Children, before being placed in factories, [were 
required to have had two years of instruction in the elementary schools. After the 
political unrest of the Unification, writers began to press the subject upon the public 
for consideration. By the census of 1881, it was shown that 292,265 children between 
the ages of nine and fourteen were employed in factories, some for very long hours. 
A law passed in 1886 regulating the employment of children in all places using 
mechanical motors and employing ten or more persons. Children under nine are not 
to be employed in such places, and none under fifteen are to be employed in dangerous 
occupations. Those under fifteen must present physician's certificates that they are fit 
for the work in question. None under fifteen can be employed to manage or polish 
machinery in motion. The hours of labor per day may not exceed eight. The force of 
inspectors is inadequate, and but 544 visits were made July 1, 1889 — December3t, 1892. 
After that, the judicial police were ordered to assist the inspectors, and the supervision 
became adequate ; but still the most important question is that of supervision of the 
execution of the present law. A law is now pending for a corps of inspectors. In 
1891, 220 establishments employed 5830 children. Of these 1.8 per cent, were between 
nine and ten years of age, and about 10 per cent, between ten and twelve. In 1892 
the proportion of those between nine and ten had fallen to .82 per cent. In 1892, out 
of 11,159 boys employed in quarries and mines, 3.2 per cent, were under ten, while in 
1893, out of 8121, only 1.24 per cent, were below that age. The bill of M. Barazzuli, 
reported in 1895, which is likely to become a law, provides that the age at which 
children may be employed shall be raised to ten, and prohibits the employment of 
women and children under twelve in undergound work. Night work of children under 
twelve and women under twenty-one is also prohibited. Mothers are not to return to work 
within one week of child-birth. Hours of labor are to be limited as follows : Six to 
eight hours for children under twelve ; ten hours for children from twelve to fifteen ; 
twelve hours for women from fifteen to twenty-one. — R. B. D'Ajano, Journal of 
Political Economy, June 1896. 

Crime and Punishment. — From present indications, there is no prospects of 
crime either being reduced to a vanishing point, or of even being reduced to a consid- 
erable extent. It is impossible to say even that compulsory education has had much 
effect in this respect. Conclusions of criminologists based upon a study of Italian 
stabbers could not be applied to ordinary English burglars. It has not been shown 
that a distinct criminal type exists. In Lombroso's " La Donna Delinquente," figures 
are given based on the examination of 1033 female offenders, 176 skulls of this class, 
685 skulls of prostitutes, and 255 normal women. But even these few observations 
were made at different times by different people, and apparently in different ways. 
For such conclusions an immense multitude of facts is demanded, and until we have 
them, it will be safer to act on the old supposition that a criminal is like the rest of the 
race, and swayed by the same motives. It is not the born criminals, the extraordinary 
offenders, that give rise to the problem of crime, but the commonplace pickpockets and 
swindlers. English legislators, therefore, do not have to deal with moral monsters, 
but with men whose passions are a little stronger and wills a little weaker than those 
of their respectable fellow-citizens. The current tendency to attach most importance 
to the reformation of the criminal as a means of preventing crime seems least likely to 
secure that result. Thus far science has failed to discover any mode of treatment which 
can be regarded as effective for reformation. A man's behavior in prison is no criterion 
by which to judge his character, for the way of life there is altogether different from 
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the way of the outside world. Where the tests of reformation are largely educational 
tests, the clever scoundrel can easily act his part. Yet no more satisfactory test is 
proposed in Dr. Wine's argu.aent in favor of the Elmira system. Where industry and 
good behavior shorten the ^rm of imprisonment, no one can suppose they are a test 
of reformation. Change in character requires long training ; and Elmira methods can- 
not be expected to succeed with old offenders. Even young people and adults who 
have just fallen into crime must receive long sentences for the first offense. To simply 
inspire a man with a desire for honesty, while he is suffering the penalty for crime, is 
comparatively easy, but is not reformation. — H. B. Simpson, Contemporary Review, 
July 1896. 

Beginnings of Town Life in the Middle Ages. — A brief account is given of 
the four leading theories of German scholars accounting for the origin of mediaeval 
towns, followed by a critical examination of the recent contributions to the subject by 
Flach, Varges, Pirenne, and Keutgen. It is concluded that, while many towns must 
have grown out of villages, those arising from the ruins of the old cities must have been 
inhabited by men whose occupations were not very different from those of the men of 
the country manor. There is no evidence of the existence of free, autonomous town- 
ships in the period of the rise of the towns. The latest investigations into mediaeval 
industry render it clear that the craftsman worked at first on the materials of an indi- 
vidual customer, often at the customer's house. After a time, many craftsmen manu- 
factured wares for the general market out of their own materials. This produced 
friction with the merchant guilds which were composed of those who had formerly 
been the only traders. — W. J. Ashley, Quarterly Journal of Economics, July 1896. 

Social Darwinism. — Many of the social applications of Darwinism have been 
most pernicious. It is held that through restrained competition victory comes to the 
strongest and most capable, and social progress is maintained. But the economic 
struggle is essentially different from the biological. While animals struggle for food 
necessary to their maintenance, the economic struggle is between proprietors and non- 
proprietors, the end of the former being to secure a quantity of wealth by means of the 
labor of the latter. This is comparable not to a struggle between independent organ- 
isms, but to the biological phenomena of parasitism. The parasite which triumphs is 
feebler than its prey ; and, unlike the struggle between independent organisms, the 
destruction of the parasite must result from the destruction of its so-called competitor. 
In the economic struggle the victory is with the proprietors ; but it is not true that the 
workingmen are the feebler. On the contrary they represent the vital element, the 
action opini&tre of man against the resistance of matter. Thus the economic conflict is 
a powerful cause of the retrogression of the species. Admitting that the first proprie- 
tors were the most capable, the later struggle still assumes the parasitic character 
because of the purely human device of inheritance of wealth. Degenerates inherit 
victory with wealth. Among proprietors the most sordid element triumphs ; for fraud 
rather than talent wins. Likewise the marriage of the rich with the rich modifies sex- 
ual selection. Among workingmen, the feebler defeat the capable, as when the Chinese 
displace Americans, or women and children drive men from the factories. So while 
unrestrained conflict may be the necessary condition of the beginning of the social 
evolution, it is not possible to apply the theory to the phenomena of the moral world. 
In that sphere alliance must be substituted for conflict, and the state must intervene in 
favor of the poor. — Achille Loria, " Darwinisme Social," Revue International de 
Sociologie, June 1896. 

Exclusion of Married Women from the Factory {Continued). — Data are given 
in continuation of the exhibit of the first article. The following conclusion is reached : 
The ideal arrangement would be the exclusion from the factory of all married women 
and widows and divorced women having children under 14 years of age. The attempt 
to exclude mothers of illegitimate children would be impracticable as it might lead to 
infanticide. A vast benefit was secured to labor through the exclusion of children 
under 14 years of age from factories ; but such children now need the care of mothers 
even more than when they were working. In 1890 there were 130,000 married women 
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in German factories, exclusive of widows and divorced women; at present there are 
170,000 married, widowed, and divorced women employed. They cannot be excluded 
except by state action. Even in England, the unions are iot strong enough to secure 
their exclusion. Where the factory unions are strongest, married women are members, 
and resist excluding laws. The obstacles in the way of such legislation are the facts 
that numberless families would be rendered destitute where the husband is thrown out 
of work ; that means of accumulating savings would be removed ; and that, where 
women earn more than men, families would be deprived of more than half of their 
income. In countries where wages are higher this change would bring less immediate 
disaster ; and the increase of real wages about 100 per cent, in the last fifty years in Ger- 
many, gives hope that steps can be taken even there before long. Much could be 
done now, if compulsory insurance for loss of work prevailed, and if insurance for 
widows and orphans could likewise be made obligatory. Until such systems of insur- 
ance are perfected, German legislation in this direction will be impossible. — Rudolf 
Martin, " Die Ausschliessung der verheirateten Frauen aus der Fabrik," Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Drittes Heft. 

Epidemics of Hysteria. — There is a widespread opinion that nervous diseases, 
especially hysteria, and the social movements growing out of these, are phenomena of 
recent occurrence. This is supposed to characterize every class of society, but espe- 
cially the educated, higher class. Max Nordeau is the protagonist of this widespread 
opinion. Hysteria has from the earliest times attacked the masses in the form of epi- 
demics, and so become of the highest significance and importance for the life of soci- 
ety as a whole. Religious enthusiasm and proneness to the mystic and the occult 
formed an important factor in ancient religions. But hysteria never found a more fer- 
tile soil than in the middle ages of northern Europe. The devil-delusion, the great 
hysteria in convents, and various other delusions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries are examples. These hysteria exercised a wonderful influence upon the whole met- 
aphysics, or view of the universe of that times The principal causes of the spread of 
epidemics of insanity are suggestibility, emotionalism, the impulse to mimicry, and the 
tendency to mysticism. — Dr. William Hirsch in Popular Science Monthly for 
August 1896. 

Human Welfare and the Social Question (Third article).- — V. The Idea of 
Labor. Labor is a movement whose object lies outside of the self. Labor as labor is 
undesirable. Only desire is the ultimate end of human endeavor. An effort which it 
not itself a final end, as walking is, cannot be desired ; desire arises only through the 
expected results. Labor must be regulated by a useful product. Useful is only what 
has value in use ; and only a product whose consumption produces immediate or medi- 
ate pleasure has value. The reward of labor is found not alone in material goods. It 
is to the interest of ethics and political economy to create more and more immaterial 
rewards for labor ; for a society in which the chief motive to labor is in material goods 
must soon sink to an animal existence. VI. The Idea of Capital. Capital is usually 
defined as the product of former work for future production. A product is consumed 
either in immediate use or further production. But the'enjoyment of eating or theater- 
going may make new power for work. The definitions of capital usually reckon it as 
only that which is stored for new production, and exclude the spiritual products which are 
of greater use in the new production. Enjoyment which makes the work which follows 
it more intensive is capital. Both the material products which are consumed and the 
human power for work belong to capital. The concept depends on either subjective or 
historical considerations. The former are the individual elements, while the social are 
determined by the historical means of the development of society. The mass of knowl- 
edge is necessary in order to transform the product in hand to another form. State 
control of production and consumption destroys the stimulus to activity. VII. The 
Idea of Value. It is often held that value is found only by comparison ; but a good 
may be determined as valuable without determining in every case a definite measure of 
its value. Every value stands against "unvalue," as love against hate. Every value 
rests upon pleasure, and every unvalue upon pain. We determine in one moment the 
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value of goods according to the positive or negative pleasure we expect to derive from 
them. Pleasure is value ; the means to it have value. Negative value is — ( I ) free- 
dom from pain, (2) discomfort as a means to pleasure, (3) useless discomfort. As 
spiritual and sensual pleasure are never separated, so spiritual and sensual value run 
into each other. The psycho-ethical value cannot be separated from the economic 
value. The two kinds of value are two sides of the same thing. Agreement of the 
inner and outer cannot be found in the social realm alone ; for the individual must 
seek his own welfare. The subjective value may be determined a priori in so far as it 
is true for all men at all times. When not, the historical and economic determination 
of the objective value is necessary. The need which rarity makes for a good deter- 
mines its inner value. The want which leads to the production of any good determines 
its outer value. The need is the total sum of subjective power. Subjective power is 
the will energy necessary to determine an end. The inner and outer value stand in 
different relations to one another to different persons. Negative value of goods is 
relatively greater for the poor than for the rich. The value of goods may differ to two 
classes though the price remains the same. — Dr. von Schubert-Soldern, "Das 
menschliche Gliick und die soziale Frage," Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 
Drittes Heft, 1896. 

Crime and Punishment. — -The practical problem presented to every student of 
crime is this : All efforts have entirely failed in exterminating crime or in even largely 
reducing it ; are further efforts conducted on normal lines likely to succeed ? The 
latest general attempt has been that of compulsory education. The latest theory 
advanced is that of the criminal anthropologists who hold that criminals do not live 
under ordinary social and biological conditions; but that crime is the product of anom- 
alous biological conditions as well as adverse social circumstances. Their contention 
is true to this extent ; there are born criminals in the sense that some men are born 
with stronger passions or weaker wills than the majority of their fellows, or in the sense 
that the moral average of the criminal class is much below that of others, or even rarely 
in the sense thta from birth certain persons are devoid of social instincts and the moral 
instincts and scruples which keep men within the law. These latter, however, are very 
rare and form an insignificant proportion of the persons convicted of crime. It is not 
moral monsters that our legislators and administrators have to consider, but men 
whose passions are a little stronger and whose wills are a little weaker than those 
of their respectable fellow citizens. Under the modern theory of punishment vin- 
dictiveness is wholly inadmissable. The preventive purpose is alone allowed. This 
can be done by deterring, by reforming, or by coercing the offender, or by deterring 
others or by fostering a detestation of the offense. The real problem is, which method 
will secure better results in the diminution of crime. The Elmira system best represents 
the reformatory method. Its effect is to diminish the deterring effects and to encourage 
hypocrisy, self-deceit and priggishness among criminals. Neither the prisoner's con- 
duct while under prison discipline nor his professed amendment, nor yet his educa- 
tional and intellectual progress are efficient tests, but merely the will and the power he 
exhibits, when at liberty, to keep the law and live an honest life. However, the mate- 
rial at present available is not sufficient to afford a solution of the problem. — H. B. 
SIMPSON in The Contemporary Review, July 1896. 

Is Poverty Diminishing — The conclusions reached by Mr. Hobson (summarized 
in this department in the July issue) are combated by Mr. W. H. Mallock. The 
underlying assumption of Mr. Mallock s article is, that from the beginning of the capi- 
talistic re'gime the incomes of the poor generally show a percentage of increase larger 
than the incomes of the wealthy and that the diminution of individual poverty, has been 
greater than the growth of individual riches. In the first place Mr. Hobson admits 
the correctness of the contention that there has been a general rise of wages, and 
objects to Mr. Giffen's conclusions on one point only, that the "real residuum " orthe 
" submerged tenth " is decreasing absolutely, though he admits that it is decreasing rel • 
atively. In the second place, Mr. Hobson's contention that there has been no rise of 
real wages, that the commodities which are necessary to life have, generally speaking, 
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decreased in value, is without foundation. Mr. Hobson's third contention that phsyi- 
ological poverty and psychological poverty are increasing is false as to the first, and 
meaningless as to the second. This subjective poverty does not depend upon the ratio 
between a man's income and his theoretical needs, but on the fact of a man's cherish- 
ing personal ambitions which he has not the character, the will, or the intellect to sat- 
isfy. This does not show that the present economic system is at fault, but that the edu- 
cational system is at fault. This doctrine proves, if it proves anything, that real poverty 
rises as economic poverty declines, that the higher the workman's wages the more mis- 
erable he becomes. Finally, Mr. Hobson's contention that pauperism is not so much 
due to sickness, incapacity and moral defect as to " the barriers of external environ- 
ment and the influences they exercise upon the efficiency of effort " is true only of a 
very small percentage. The statistics of The Charity Organization Societies and of 
the Salvation Army show that at least 75 per cent, of pauperism is due to personal 
causes. — W. H. Mallock in Contemporary Review, June 1896. 



Substitutes for the Saloon. — The results of a preliminary investigation of the 
Committee of Fifty, appointed to study the liquor problem in the United States, are 
given in an article by Professor F. T. Peabody, in The Forum for July. The accompa- 
nying table gives the facts. The writer reaches the following conclusions : 

" The saloon is a degrading form of social enjoyment, but it is a real form. It 
offers so much to the life of the poor that at least one skilled observer in Boston 
remarked in the course of this investigation, that if it were a question between the 
saloon and no poor man's club he would wish the saloon to stay. The substitute for 
the saloon, in order to survive, must give more resources of sociability than the saloon 
gives, and compete with it on its own terms. There must be no hint of patronage or 
of missionary zeal. There must be the same tone that prevails in the rich man's club — 
a sense of proprietorship, a comfort which tempts to patronage, resources of athletic 
life, games which are of real interest, literature which is not discarded rubbish of the 
benevolent, light and liberty, and self government ; and for this form of institution 
there are already among the working classes obvious and often pathetic signs of long 
suffering, expectation and desire. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 1895. 
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Proudhon and the Principles of the Exchange Bank. — Proudhon thought 
the social question one of the distribution and circulation of wealth which were one 
and inseparable. Under the present system there is a surplus over the cost of produc- 
tion (labor expended) which goes to the capitalist class, to the manufacturers, land- 
owners, and usurers. This makes two classes in society, the laborers and the capital- 
ists, the interests of each class being opposed to those of the other class. The problem 
is to find how these two classes may be reduced to one, all having the same interests, 
all enjoying and exercising the functions of laborer and capitalist. His solution was to 
do away with "hard" money in exchange, and to issue " labor-checks " for articles pro- 
duced based upon the time required for their production. These checks should be full 
legal-tender. He recognizes the elements of skill and industry in production saying 
that they should enter into the calculation of the time required for production. With 
this system of " labor-checks " the laborer would get all he produced. The question of 
the distribution of wealth would be solved. Being issued for goods already produced 
there would be no occasion for interest. Wealth distributed to each according to his 
production and tribute no longer paid to one class, the two classes of society would 
become one. But later Proudhon saw it was necessary for a man in business to have 
credit, so he also demanded that a government bank should be established, which 
should make loans upon good security. As a result of Proudhon's agitation many 
cooperative societies were formed in Paris and the Provinces in which his system of 
" labor-checks " was used. Proudhon, however, was soon imprisoned for agitating and 
this broke up these societies. His system never had a fair trial but it probably would 
have done good. H. Denis in Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik und 
Verwaltung. 

The Matriarchal Family System. — The matriarchal family system is not, as 
was thought by MacLennan and his followers, based upon a loose sexual relation. 
Succession in the female line did not take place because the father was unknown or in 
doubt. Such ignorance in regard to parents is not found among the animals from 
which man springs. The maternal system developed out of the paternal at a later 
stage of development. It came with exogamous marriage which does not develop 
until two tribes see the benefits of mutual help and seek to bring it about through 
closer relations obtained by intermarriage between them. In such marriages the hus- 
band may go to the wife's tribe, or the wife may go to the husbands tribe. In the 
former case the family is maternal, in the latter paternal. Self-interest is the cause of 
the maternal system. The tribe wants to get more men into it in order to strengthen 
it. This is the reason for the prevalence of the matriarchal system in a certain type 
of communities. The maternal family does not persist, however, because there is 
always the tendency to revert back to the paternal form found in lower life, and 
because the man, owing to his strength, is the natural head of the family. — E. B. 
Tylor in Nineteenth Century, July 1896. 

The Miners of Marietnont, Belgium. — It is of interest to us to see how this 
mining company at Mariemont has settled the labor question for its 6500 employe's. 
It is all the more interesting owing to the fact that the solution has been very satis- 
factory for twenty-five years. The plan of the company was to build up patronage 
institutions and voluntary organizations on the part of the employes so as to solve the 
question of poverty and to make the men more " business-like " and economical. So 
these institutions are of two kinds, those introduced by the company (patronage insti- 
tutions), and those organized by the workmen themselves. Nearly all of the institutions 
have been in successful operation for twenty-five years. 

The patronage institutions are a "precautionary fund," a " maturity fund," an " aid 
fund," and "medical help." These funds are all managed by commissions, the 
majority of their members representing the employe's. The "precautionary fund "pro- 
vides in case of accident or sickness. It is obtained by putting away .75 of one per 
cent, of the amount of wages, and the fines. One half of this .75 of one per cent, is 
deducted from the wages, the other half is given by the company. In case of injury 
the employe 1 for three months receives a sum equal to thirty per cent, of his wages, and 
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after that a pension fixed by the commission having the fund in charge. In case of 
sickness it begins with twenty-two per cent, of his wages and gradually decreases to 
seven and one-half per cent, during the eighth month when it ceases. Widows of 
employe's are also pensioned from this fund. Employe's between the ages of twenty 
and forty may provide for old age pensions by paying two per cent, of their wages. 
To this the company adds a sum equal to about one and one-half per cent, of the wages. 
An initiation fee graduated according to age is charged. The pension in case of per- 
manent disability is #4.00 per month; in case of sickness #3.00 per month. The "aid 
fund " is given by the company for pensions and for temporary relief of distress. The 
company has a corps of physicians and pharmacists who are furnished a family upon 
the payment of twenty cents per month. 

The company also looks after the housing of its employe's. 550 five-room houses 
with cellars have been built upon two and one-half acre lots. These lots are used as 
gardens. A house and garden rents for $1.50 per month. If a man wants to build 
his own house, money is loaned him interest free, and deductions are made from his 
wages until the amount is repaid. The company does not employ married women at 
all. It helps to support a manual training school which the children of the village 
attend, provides free lectures, concerts, and libraries. 

The workmen have organized three institutions, viz., a benefit society, a coopera- 
tive store, and a savings-bank. This benefit society in return for small dues gives 
benefits in case of sickness. The cooperative store furnishes everything, mining tools, 
powder, etc., included, at wholesale prices. The savings-bank receives about $10,000 
annually upon deposit. 

The company has tried to solve the wage question by the " scale-wage," and diffi- 
culties between the company and its employe's by a council of arbitration. The 
employe's are paid by the ton of coal mined and the price per ton varies with the price 
of coal and the amount mined by the individual employe'. The council of arbitration 
consists of twelve men, six delegates from the laborers and six from the company, and 
has power to decide all differences. Its decision on any question is final for three 
months. — J. H. Gore in Catholic World, July 1896. 

Factory Inspection in Austria. — The factory inspectors in Austria have a 
double function. They make reports which not only give evidence as to particular 
cases in which there was trouble, but also give information concerning labor in gene- 
ral. Thousands of industries in different parts of the country are examined annually 
and the information gained is invaluable. The inspectors also examine and try to 
settle cases which come in conflict with the law. In this their power is only advisory. 
They take evidence, examine, judge, and advise, but do not have the power to enforce 
their decisions. This lack of police power greatly hinders the efficiency of the work. 
So the inspectors should be given police power. The system of reports should be 
extended so as to furnish more information and this information should be better dis- 
seminated. The efficiency of the work depends upon the work of the individual 
inspectors. Their districts should be smaller so that they may do their work more 
thoroughly. More inspectors should be added. Then, too, in order to secure the 
greatest efficiency of the work, the whole work should be clearly separated from that 
of the Department of Manufactures to which it is now bound. A reform law provid- 
ing for these points is needed. — E. Mischler in Zeitschrift fur Volkswirtschaft, Social- 
politik, und Verwaltung. 

Labor Unions in Germany and their Regulation. — Labor unions were 
introduced into Germany about i860 and were from the first of two kinds, the Hirsch- 
Duncker or non-political, and the socialist-democratic, which were political. The 
former had a rapid growth up to 1870 when owing to the introduction of cooperative 
associations and benefit societies, their numbers fell off until 1876, when their funds 
were secured by law. Then they began creating funds and giving various kinds of 
benefits, and, as a result, had a rapid growth. The socialist-democratic unions had a 
more rapid growth up to 1878 when they were suppressed on account of their agita- 
tion. They were gradually reorganized upon a non-political basis and have done 
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more in the way of mutual help than have the other unions. But they still have their 
socialistic political flavor. In 1895 the Hirsch-Duncker unions had 69,000 members 
while the other had in 1894 about 221,500 members. In 1894 the former spent 73,050 
marks while the latter spent relatively far more. Both have agitated for and founded 
many cooperative associations. Both carry on a great educational work. Besides 
this direct mutual help to the members, the unions also perform a function in deter- 
mining the conditions under which their members shall work. They have in a great 
many cases provided councils of arbitration. But in this whole work they are hin- 
dered by not having a legal status. The state should confer this status upon them 
and then regulate their action. Bills having this in view have been presented to the 
Reichsstadt but have not been passed upon favorably. Just now, however, it seems 
that such a measure will soon be made into law. — K. Frankenstein in Vierteljakr- 
schrift fur Staals- una 7 Volkswirtschaft. 

Industrial Arbitration and Its Limitations.— Unlike many the author of this 
article thinks the labor question is becoming less serious and, especially, less menacing. 
This is true because manufacturers are recognizing the rights of their employe's, and 
they have too much capital invested to permit strikes and so lose the use of it. The 
laboring men, too, are becoming more intelligent and more considerate of the rights of 
their employers. There is a community of interest as the basis of our modern indus- 
try. Public opinion is affecting the actions of both employer and employe 1 . For these 
several reasons a peaceable means is sought by all for the solution of the labor problem 
and all have turned to some form of arbitration. Then what kinds of arbitration do 
we find and what are its limits ? 

There are two kinds of differences between employers and employe's. One is a 
question of wages or conditions of labor, the other a question of principle. Within 
certain limits the former question can be arbitrated, and arbitration has done much in 
settling such questions. But a question of principle, upon the other hand, cannot be 
arbitrated, there is no compromise. So arbitration is limited to certain questions con- 
cerning wages. What form of arbitration is best ? England has one form resting 
upon the voluntary formation of boards of arbitration, while in the United States we 
have made it a state function. From an examination of the work in this country 
he asserts that, the work would be done very much better by boards as they exist in 
England. Our boards are distrusted by both sides and are not often used. Further, 
the members of the board have not the technical information necessary to make a wise 
decision. In England, where the boards are composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the employer and the employe's of the particular institution where the 
case to be arbitrated is, the members are well acquainted with the whole situation and 
the board being equally divided between the factions, the right wins, and so the 
board is trusted by both factions. This is the kind of arbitration we should have. 
The state should not be appealed to for "this is one of those questions that should be 
left to work out its own solution by natural selection." — S. D. North in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, July 1896. 



